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“* She stood at the window watching the carriage drive off” —p. 242. 
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—-+— 
CuaprER XXXIX.—-“ You Love Eva AsHTON.” 

R. FENWICK kept his word to Eva, though at | house the only brightness it possessed. He had 
M some sacrifice of personal comfort to himself, | no choice between the sisters; even if Barbara had 
in being deprived of the society of his younger | been willing to take the journey, she had shown so » 
daughter, whose absence seemed to take from the | little kindliness towards Eva as to forbid the idea 
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of selecting her for such a mission. So the lot} want you to let me love you as a sister, and give 
fell upon Louisa, whom nature seemed to have you all the help I can, just as a loving gist, 
especially fitted for the office of comforter. Barbara | should.” 
secretly resented her sister’s departure, torturing | «That is why uncle sent you here,” said Eva, 
herself with jealous surmises about the intimacy | softly. “I understand now how kindly he thought 
that would be sure to grow out of this unnecessary | of us.” 
visit of Louisa’s, which she lamented as a foolish | As time drew on the old man seemed to gather 
fancy of her father’s. strength; to the joy of Eva he got strong enough 
« We have never been parted before,” she mur- | to have his chair wheeled into the garden on fin 
mured, with mingled bitterness and regret, as she | days when the sun was out. The feeble flame of life 
stood at the window watching the carriage drive off | was burning brighter, as if in answer to her prayers 
with her father and sister on their way to the station.' There was no longer a necessity to delay thei 
«And Loo is such a silly goose, so easily deceived departure from the cottage. The rector had haj 
by appearances, and so dreadfully impulsive. I have | some difficulty in finding an efficient organist to {jj 
a foreboding that we shall never be quite the same Mr. Ashton’s place. One or two had been trig 
to each other after she comes back.” | without success, and it seemed doubtful whether Eya's 
If Barbara Fenwick could have followed her sister services would not be reyuired as a substitute; but 
a few days after her arrival at the cottage, and seen at last the suitable candidate was found and dujy 
her domesticated with Eva and the old man, she | elected, so there was no further need for her ty 
would have found some of her jealous fears in danger | protract her stay in the village. 
of being realised with regard to the friendship that | The good old clergyman was sorry to part with 
seemed likely to grow up between the cousins, If it | his favourite, but he regretfully admitted that it was 
had been Mr, Fenwick’s benevolent design to prepare | her duty to act as her father had willed, and accept 
his orphan niece for her new home and reconcile her | the home which he had fixed upon for her, 
to the change, he could not have done it more effect- The Ardens were back at Lowfield: Edward ex. 
ually than by leaving her in Louisa’s hands. | pressed much sorrow for Mr. Ashton’s death, 
Eva had lived such a secluded life, and had so few well as keen regret for his own absence, when le 
friends of her own age and sex, no wonder that the | learned from Eva that his name had often been m 
young widow won upon her at once. The grace and | the lips of her dying father. 
refinement of the stranger had a charm of their own | This was true: he had been asked for with a wis 
for the young girl; so also had the low voice, which | ful yearning, which Eva had been at a loss to unde. 
seemed to her especially framed for the utteraxce of | stand, for she knew nothing of her father’s seer 
endearing phrases and tender, healing words, which | anxiety about Edward Arden, nor guessed that his 
her aching heart drank in, as a parched flower drinks | craving to see him arose from painful doubt of his 
the first drops of summer rain. Louisa was one of | constancy and stability of character. 
those who could weep with those who weep. She But no such doubt had ever crossed her own mini. 
had known the sorrow of the bereaved, its shadow | Edward was her ideal, the rock on which she wa 
was lingering still in her gentle eyes. She, too, had | preparing to build her life’s faith. Yet there was 
mourned for the loved and lost. It was, perhaps, | no formal engagement between them ; the words hal 
that which gave her such a delicate perception of | not yet been spoken that would pledge them to eat 
what was required of her in the office ef comforter, | other. But she knew he loved her, he had told heria 
and made her sympathy such a boon to Eva at | ahundred ways that she was at no loss to understan(; 
that time. and now when the first sharp agony of grief hal 
The old man also took a liking to their visitor, and | softened down, and she was able to lift up her bovel 
seemed well pleased to let her share with his grand- | head, her heart instinctively turned to him and found 
child the task of nursing him. Even the old dog | comfort and hope in the possession of his love. 
was attracted towards her, and on thé first night On his part, Edward would have been sorely troublel 
of her arrival made friendly overtures by wagging | if he had known what impressions of himself he hal 
his tail, and letting her stroke his shaggy head— | given to Eva’s father. The distrust would have bee 
extraordinary signs of favour from Rolla, whom | a wound to his self-confidence, and he would har 
strangers always found so hard to conciliate. felt as an injustice the implied suspicion that lk 
“Tam glad you came to us first,” said Eva, shyly | could change. Yet the time might come wher 
returning her cousin’s caress; “and so is grand-| would be glad to think that he had not bound him 
father; it helps to smooth the way for us, and when | self by a promise to the dead, and rejoice that ther 
» come to London it will make it seem more like | was one link less for him to break in the chain. © 
home.” little do some men know of themselves ; to-day, ready 
“We have been too long strangers, dear; yet I| to sacrifice all for the possession of some covetel 
vem to have known you a long time. Papa has | jewel, which, to-morrow, may lose its lustre in theit 
talked of you so much! Now we are together, I ! eyes. 
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It was after his return from a visit which he made | 


to John Hesketh, that Edward suddenly determined 


to take his father into confidence about his feelings | 


for Eva. John’s words of counsel were ringing 


in his ears, and John’s spirit seemed to be urging | 


him on. 

“Before you go a step further, Ned, tell your 
father all; it is nothing but right, and you owe it as 
a duty both to him and Eva.” 

So Edward told him. 

Mr, Arden was not, as his son believed, entirely 
There 
many little incidents to forewarn him of what was 





unprepared for the confe had been 
coming, but he had made up his mind not to force 
his son’s confidence. 

“So this is the state of affairs, Edward? I am 
glad you have spoken out. You love Eva Ashton.” 

“More than I can tell, father; you do not dis- 
approve my choice ?” 

“Well, no, I cannot say I do. 
scholar and a gentleman. 


Mr. Ashton was a 
I esteemed him highly; 
and from all I have seen and heard of her, his 
daughter is worthy of her father. 

Edward coloured with pleasure. 


” 


He was not pre- 
pared for the grave tone of his father’s next 
question. 

“Have you spoken to her on this subject ?” 

“Not anything definite.” 

Mr. Arden looked searchingly into the bright blue 
eyes, which would have pleased him better if they 
had had more depth and steadiness in them. 

“Before you take the step that is beyond recall, 
Edward, I should like to know if you are quite sure 


of yourself; I mean, can you trust your feelings 
| would have it to his mind, and perhaps more than 


against change in the future ?” 
Edward seemed eager to answer, but his father 
went on. “ Remember, you are both young, and have 


as yet seen little of the world; would it not be wise 


to wait for a time, before you bind yourselves by 
promises you may wish to break a year hence ?” 

The son’s face fell 

“Eva is going away to live in London. No, I 
should not like to part with her on those terms.” 

Mr. Arden reflected a few moments before he 
answered, 

“I have always set my face against interference 
with young people in cases where there was no real 
cause for objection, and it was possible to avoid it, 
% I shall not attempt to force your inclinations; 
but I still say, take my advice and wait until you 
are both older and know more of yourselves, as well 
sof each other. However, I leave the decision in 
your own hands; rash resolutions are not desirable, 
% take time to consider; but remember, I should 
Visit it as a sore offence against a son of mine if I 
tnew him to play with a girl’s heart.” 

Here they were interrupted, and their talk ended 


+ 
at 


‘ what Edward considered a very unsatisfactory 
Point, 


, often. 


CHAPTER 


XL. 
THE TENTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Lonpon in a fog, the great city threatened with 
extinction in the dense vapour that was enshrouding 
it like a vast winding-sheet. It was a veritable 
November afternoon, raw and miserable, presenting 
in itself a union of all that has earned for that 
month its unenviable character, and brought down 
upon our island the abuse of foreigners. 

But unpromising as was the aspect of things out 
of doors, it did not deter Godfrey Marlow in his 
preparations for going out. The state of the weather 
was a thing of slight account to one who had inured 
himself to hardship and learned to rough it in all 
seasons. It was certain that it would never be 
suffered to stand in the way of the fulfilment of any 
object he might have in view. It was so that after- 
noon. He had a purpose in what he did, and if any 
obstacles had opposed him, his strong hand would 
have broken them He came down- 
stairs muffled and cloaked, and looking more than 


like straws. 


| ever like an eccentric foreigner, his queer-shaped 


hat, to which it would have been difficult to assign 
a date or fashion, slouched over his face as if for 
the purpose of disguise, a precaution that seemed 
superfluous that day. ‘The old couple had been 
on the alert from the time that they became aware of 
their lodger’s intention. 

It was breaking through his habits to go out 
before evening. They regarded it as a sort of pheno- 
menon, and oracularly agreed between themselves that 
it meant something, they could not tell what. But 
old Martin remarked that “if he wanted darkness he 


yas agreeable if he found himself brought up short 
against a lamp-post, as I've done myself once or 
twice, though my sight was as good as most people’s, 
and better than Mr. Marlow’s, I dare say.” 
He was about to go into a detail about his own 


experience in former fogs, when his better-half un- 


ceremoniously stopped him. 

“ Never mind, Martin; I’ve heard you tell that so 
Hush ! there he is, coming down-stairs. I 
really don’t think it’s fit for a Christian to turn out, 


except he’s obliged, and it’s in my mind that I ought 


to tell him so, for I’ve a notion sometimes ”—(here 
she lowered her voice and significantly tapped her 
forehead)—“ I’ve a notion that he’s not quite right 
here, and it’s only a charity to save the poor gentle- 
man from putting himself in harm’s way.” 

Acting on her benevolent intention, the landlady 
hurried from the kitchen. Mr. Marlow had gone 
back to his room for something he had forgotten. 
When he came down she had officiously opened the 
door and was standing on the step peering into the 
grey wall of fog that blocked out external objects. 
The prospect was cheerless enough, the cpen door 


| letting in a rush of raw damp av that increased the 
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unwholesome well-like atmosphere of the passage, 
and gave an addition to the humidity that was being 
distilled in 4ripping tears from the perspiring walls. 
The old woman turned away wheezing and coughing, 
expressing aloud her opinion “ that it was going to 
be a hawful night.” This was for the benefit of her 
lodger, who now came forward. It was impossible 
to see his face in the black obscurity, but there was 
always something about his manner that repelled 
any approach to familiarity, as if it was his will to 
shut out human fellowship. It was not without 
hesitation that his landlady ventured to add— 

“My gracious, sir! you’re surely not going out in 
this fog to catch your death of cold; it would have 
aid my old master up for weeks.” 

He turned round abruptly, surprised and annoyed 
at being thus addressed, and was about to retort in 
his own way, but some better instinct checked him ; 
perhaps he had detected a kindly feeling towards 
himself in the words, and was touched by the mark 
of interest from such a source. 

“No fear for me on that score; I am seasoned to 
all kinds of weather.” 

There was something of melancholy in his tone. 
He drew his cloak round him and prepared to plunge 
into the fog; then recollecting himself, paused to 
add, “If I am not back by supper-time, leave my 
tray in the usual place with the chamber-lamp beside 
it.” The next moment he was gone, and his land- 
lady was giving her husband a report of what had 
passed. 

* Queer as he is, Martin, I’m a bit sorry for him. 
He doesn’t seem the sort of man to fall in love, but 
for all that, he may have had a cross at some time 
of his life. I’ve a fancy that there’s been a woman 
at the bottom of his trouble.” 

* Very likely, Martha; I’ve heard say that a woman 
mostly is at the bottom of a man’s trouble.” 

This unfortunate remark brought down upon the 
old man a conjugal lecture, that he did not soon 
forget. 

And what of Godfrey Marlow, groping his way in 
the dreary November afternoon, his mind bent upon 
his errand, and engrossed with one train of ideas to 
the exclusion of all else? It mattered nothing to 
him that the fog met him everywhere—in the fields, 
where it spread a dull grey sea with no shore visible ; 
choking the new streets, where half-built, windowless 
houses stood like so many eyeless skeletons, and 
treacherous heaps of bricks lay in wait to trip him 
up at every step. Still he held on his course, trust- 
ing to chance for his personal safety, and blindly 


wading through the gloom, that grew deeper and | 


denser as he neared the city; on past the river, where 
the boats and barges crept along like benighted 
spectres, signalling to each other with strange weird 


sounds, and carrying lights that looked through the | 
dismal waste like inflamed eyes; over the river 
bridge, into the busy thoroughfares, with their tread 





of many feet and ceaseless burden of muffled Wheels 
passing by like a gigantic panorama in the darkneg, 
At the corner of a side-street, before the uncertaip 
flicker of an oil-lamp in a costermonger’s barrow, he 
stopped, muttering as he drew out his watch, « It’s 
as dark as if it was midnight. I’ve one hour ty 
do it in; good, I shall be there at the time I wish, 
and the walk is nothing to one who has learned to 
tramp it over sandy deserts and thread his way 
through miles of scrub.” 

Most of the houses in the square had lighted 
windows, and Mr. Fenwick’s was no exception to the 
rest. It was not more than half-past three when 
Godfrey Marlow stood on the steps, but the heary 
scarlet curtains were drawn over the windows as 
though it were already night. He rested a moment, 
leaning against the area railings, before he rang the 
bell. 

*T wonder if he remembers that this is the tenth 
of November, the very day and hour that—— But 
pish! he must; still, he will not expect me ona day 
like this; but if he knew who I was, he would know 
that where I make a promise, I keep it.” 

Here he glanced at the lighted avindows and added 
hastily, “‘ Home, children, money, and position—the 
balance of this world’s goods is pretty heavy on 
his side. Why should I spare him ?” 

He went up the steps and rang a sharp peal, that 
resounded through the house. 

Mr. Fenwick heard it in the little parlour, where 
he sat nursing a nervous headache which had brought 
him from the City at noon, jaded and tired. He heard 
the ring and rose hurriedly from his seat, made an 
attempt to listen, then sank down again in his chair. 

“No—no; I need not fear, he will not come to- 
day.” 

Barbara had also heard the door bell. She was on 
the alert as if waiting for something—not that she 
expected visitors, but a strange restlessness possessed 
her. She was crossing the passage when the servant 
opened the door; she saw him advance with a card in 
his hand. She intercepted him by stepping forward. 

“ What is it, Barlow?” 

* A gentleman wishes to see master.” 

She held out her hand for the card as she said, 
“He is not well enough, and cannot be disturbed ; 
the gentleman must call again.” 

“He says he must see master, miss, and at once.” 
| Here she read the card, 
| “Godfrey Marlow.” 

That name; it recalled the burnt fragment of 
| the letter which had made her father so angry. The 
words which it contained flashed back upon her 
memory, her mind rapidly connecting circumstances 
| and making deductions. 
| The tenth of November—this was the very day 
mentioned so mysteriously ; what had it to do with 
| her father and this man’s visits ? 
| Quick as thought her resolution was taken. 
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«Barlow, show the gentleman into the drawing- | was a sufficient passport to the hearts of the kindly 


yoom ; I will see him in papa’s place.” 

Here her face flushed, and her heart beat a little 
faster a8 She gave the order. 

She had come to the conviction that her father 
had something on his mind. Was she on the thresh- 
old of the truth, and about to learn the well-guarded 
secret of his association with Godfrey Marlow ? 


CHAPTER XLI. 
AN OCEAN WAIF. 
“flow is he this morning, doctor ?” 

“No better—head light, rambling in his talk, one 
minute fancies himself on board his vessel, giving 
orders to the men, the next, on shore in England.” 

“Poor fellow. Do you think he will weather 
through it ?” 

“Can’t say; it’s very uncertain ; depends what sort 
of stuff he’s made of. Must have gone through 
enough to knock the life out of half a dozen.” 

“Then I suppose you think it is a bad case.” 

“Very. But, as I said, it depends what sort of 
stuff he’s made of. He may thank his stars for 
being fished up by the Ocean Queen, for in another 
hour he would have been dead.” 

This colloquy took place on the deck of an English 
merchantman, trading between California and Rio 
Janeiro. 
doctor whom they had taken as passenger from 
California. 

Their conversation had reference to a man who 
had been picked up after the recent heavy gale, 
lashed to the fragment of a raft, and drifting at the 
mercy of the waves, in such a state of physical pros- 
tration, that a short time longer would have ended 
the terribly-unequal battle which he had been fight- 
ing with death on the wild waters, that would soon 
have given him a grave. 

He became insensible before he could realise the 
fact of his preservation and rescue; fever set in with 
returning consciousness, during which he had been 
carefully tended by the doctor. It was several days 
since he had been brought on board, but he had not 
been able to give any account of himself—whence 
he had come, to what ship he had belonged, and if 


any of his companions had shared his perilous cruise | 
on the frail raft : all had to be left to conjecture. No | 


Papers were found upon him; his linen was marked 
With the initials G. K., so also was the silk handker- 


thief found in his pocket, which contained also a | 
penknife, some English silver money, a bunch of | 


keys, and a handsome watch, with the same initial 
letters, G. K., engraved on the back. Beyond this 
there was nothing to give a clue to his personal 
identity. That he was English could be gathered 


from his feverish ramblings: they learned nothing 
It mattered little who or what he was—he 
was a waif from some unfortunate vessel, and that 


more, 


The speakers were the captain, and a | 


| captain and crew of the Ocean Queen. 

| “Do all you can for him, doctor,” urged the captain, 
| after a visit to the sick man; adding, with a touch 
| of genuine sailor feeling, ‘“ wherever he may hail 
| from, he’s somebody’s child, and, for anything we 
know, he’s got an old mother or a wife somewhere in 
England fretting her heart out for news of him; we 
must do eur best to pull him through.” 

To which the doctor replied by taking a pinch of 
snuff, saying, in his usual concise way, “To be sure, 
captain; pull him through, that’s what I always do 
by a patient if possible.” 

“Ay—ay, you're the right sort to sail with, doctor, 
and if ever I’m brought down like that poor fellow 
below, I hope I shall have somebody like you to 
stand by me.” 

While this talk was going on upon deck, the 
doctor’s patient was turning wearily upon the pillow 
which gave so little rest to his aching head, fancying 
himself still on the troubled sea, which had cast him, 
helpless, on the mercy of strangers, and moaning in 
the wild unrest of fever. “Still holding out, and no 
sail yet. Why didn’t I go down with her, my neat 
little craft? She carried all my hopes on board. 
Now all’s gone, and my life’s no good to anybody. 
| Nothing left to pay the five hundred—nothing, 
| nothing !” 

Here followed a lull in the incoherent ramblings, 
a cessation of the uneasy, restless movements. The 
| man was about forty years of age, an athlete in size 
| and of muscular build. The face told how severely the 
poor fellow had suffered from exposure and want; 
but even amidst the ravages of sickness, the regular, 
well-cut features gave the impression that it would 
be a handsome, striking face when health was filling 
out the brown ckeeks and sparkling in the fine dark 
| eyes. 
| Not only the captain but all the ship’s crew showed 
| kindly interest in the recovery of the stranger whom 
| they had been the means of saving. The rough 
sailor voices were often softened in consideration for 
him, and any one among them would have cheerfully 
| taken his turn at a watch beside his berth. 

“‘ Listen, Bill, to that poor fellow ; he’s all at sea in 
| his reckoning; thinks himself on board his own craft 
among his shipmates. It’s enough to bring the salt 
water in one’s eyes, for he’s no more help in him 
| than a babby, and it’s my belief chat he’ll never 
| handle a rope again.” 

“ Ay—ay, Jim, you’re about right there. I wonder 
what craft he sailed in, and where he was bound for. 
| 1t’s pretty clear to me that he hasn’t come from 
| before the mast ; he’s been chief mate, if not skipper.” 
| See all clear for cutting away the masts.” 
| It was the stranger’s voice—tones of command 
| raised high, as if striving to be heard above the 
| 





| 
| 
| 


noise of a tempest. 
The two sailors exchanged a compassionate look. 
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“There he goes, Bill, all wrong in his rigging. 
But the doctor seems aclever hand, so I hope he’ll do 
his best to bring him round;’’ and the seaman gave 
an expressive jerk of his thumb towards the part 
of the deck where their captain and the medical man 
had been seen talking together 

Again the broken murmurs came from the cabin, 


but the man’s mood had changed: there was the 


hopeless ring of despair in them. 

“Five feet in her hold. Settling fast. 
left. Pull off, my lads, another would sink her. I— 
I must take my chance. The bill—the five hundred 
—they’ll come upon the bonds. 
Poor old uncle.” 

The last words were given in an almost inaudible 
whisper; the voice ceased as if from exhaustion, and 
the man sank into a troubled sleep, during which the 
tangled threads of his waking thoughts were woven 
with fragments of confused dreams, in which past 
and present seemed oddly merged in each other. So 
he lay while the routine of the day’s duties went on, 
indicated by the voices of men and officers—the 


One boat | 


Robinson Brothers. | 


coiling of ropes, and all the familiar sounds of }if, 
on shipboard, while the Ocean Queen rode gallantly 
on her course through the gleaming waters, with ths 
freshening breeze filling her sails and the sunbeam; 
dancing over her decks, while the curling ware; 
gambolled about her in their harmless play, with g 
| soft lapping sound that might have served for ay 
infant’s lullaby, so different to the wild chorus which 
they had sung when the wind was lashing then 
into fury. 


That bright morning told nothing of 
the late disastrous storm, but the good ship had 
a record in the poor battered waif which she had 
saved. 


| 


| Honest George Kendrick, who had so nearly paid 
| all earthly debts, lying there on his bed of pain, 
| dreaming confusedly of home and friends, with his 
| frail hold of life still 80 doubtful, while some in 
| England were thinking hard thoughts of him—would 
| he ever return to redeem his faith, and reward the 
stanch-hearted old man who had shown such trust 
in his honour ? 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE FEET 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A.. AUTHOR OF 


Of- JHS US. 
“THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER IIf.—THE FEET OF JESUS THE PLACE FOR PERSONAL NECESSITY. 


*‘And, behold, there came a man named Jairus, and he was a ruler of the synagogue: and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, and 


besought him that he would come into his house.”—Luke viii. 41. 
“For a certain woman, whose young daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him, and came and fell at bis feet.””—Mark vii. 3. 
“Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst 





been here, my brother had not died.”’—John xi, 32. 


aE have in Holy Scripture something 
about the feet of Jesus, as regards his | 
life on earth, his death, his resurrec- 
tion life, and his life in glory. We are | 
at present concerned only with inci- 
dents which refer to those feet while he lived and | 
moved as a man amongst men, in what we might | 
call the ordinary walks of every-day human life. | 
No doubt what meets us is very extraordinary, | 
but the scenes in which we find it embrace the | 
usual places, people, and things of daily life. | 
Amongst the various mentions which we find of | 
Jesus’ feet, that with which we commenced these 
papers is the only one embracing numbers; all the 
rest have to do with persons—their individual 
feelings, their position, their need. And if we 
follow them out, we shall find them embodying 
and illustrating many of the experiences and feel- 
ings of Christian life. Here, in the Syropheenician, 
we see the trial and victory of Faith—Jesus allowing 
himself to be overcome. In Mary, after Lazarus’s 
death, we find the venting of personal sorrow; in 
the Samaritan, of gratitude. In the anointing 
woman we have seen personal love and ministry ; 











in the woman sitting at his feet we have apprecia- 


tion; in the man sitting, the recognition of the 
place of rest. The leper who fell down before 
Jesus gives us the expression of terrible personal 
need, and Peter at his knees, the abasement of felt 
personal demerit. 

One great beauty of the Bible, and one of the 
means by which it takes such deep hold of us, isits 
personalities; our natures crave what is personal, 
and find it here; they fix upon it; they take special 
comfort from it. 

We cannot take in the woe of masses; we have 
no capacity for doing so—it is well that we have 
not. A single case with all its particulars can be 
realised; we enter into it, and it affects us more 
than any amount of anguish, no matter how great, 
which is but a confused mass. We read of s0 
many thousands being wounded in this dreadful 
war, but let there be in the article which states 
this, an incident of individual suffering; and the 
human mind instinctively fixes itself on that. 

It is a blessed thought that, all masses of misery 
resolve themselves into their component parts— 
into individual cases before God. The great mind 
is analytical—it goes into particulars and details. 
And here—much of the soul's life—ay, and of 
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thebody’s life too—might be said to be analysed at 
«the feet of Jesus.” 

Here we have the feet of Jesus the place for 
agonising personal suppliants—for the stating and 
pleading of individual need. 

In the three cases which we have grouped 
together in this chapter we might be said to have 
to do entirely with “death.” In the case of the 
Syrophenician woman there was a living death— 
q life almost worse than death. In that of Jairas, 
there was present death—first threatened, then 
actual. In that of Mary there was the finished 
woe; that dear body was dead —it was gone. 
As long as the body remains with us there is 
something to look at—something to be done—the 
mind feels there is something yet to come; but 
when that is taken away there remains nothing 
more—the woe is consummated—and we feel it is 
well there is such a place as the feet of Jesus. 

In the first of our papers we met with mul- 
titudes and passive misery; here we meet with 
single cases, where all is concentrated and active, 
and individual effort and energy are put forth in 
the highest degree. 

We shall first glance at the case of Jairus. 

Here I find him, a ruler of the synagogue, at 
“the feet of Jesus !” 

What brought him there? A threefold sorrow— 
a mingled, a concentrated, a comprehensive sorrow. 

It was mingled—the daughter’s and his own; 
she lay dying; and forasmuch as his heart was 
bound up in hers, that heart might be said to be 
dying also. 

Mingled sorrow might be said'to be the higher 
sorrow; it is not purely selfish; it has to do with 
others’ woe. It has a high type about it; it does 
not exclude self—nay, to be mingled it must give 
“self” its place: it has to do with another also. 

And this mingling is very close—here it is a 
father for an only daughter, and because of an 
only daughter; the two thoughts could be sepa- 
tated, but they are not meant to be. 

So is it with many of the sorrows which God 
appoints for us; our feelings for our dear ones and 
our own personal feelings are interwoven so as to 
become one 

But what we are principally concerned with 
here, is the fact that this sorrow was brought to 
the feet of Jesus. And surely that was its appro- 
priate place; because Jesus himself was a man of 
mingled sorrows. He was not only a man of 
sorrow, but of sorrows—he tasted this kind as well 
a others; it is included under the head of his 
“acquaintance” with grief. The cup which the 
Father had given him in Gethsemane was a mingled 
cup; those tears at the grave of Lazarus were 
Mingled tears. 


So, then, Jesus was th2 very one to whom a | 


trouble like that of Jairus, or of the Syropheenician 





woman, could be brought; his feet were their 
proper place. 

And here let us bring our sorrows in their 
mingled form; let us not seek to scatter them 
and look for comfort for one part here and for 
another part there. 
will understand the componer i parts of our grief. 
And he will not be displeased because we seek 
relief for our own sorrow, as well as for the one 
on account of whom we are in grief. Personal 
sorrow is recognised; the same God who meant it 
to be felt, meant it 


Jesus by !is own experience 


and the 
place for ease by his appointment is the feet of 
Jesus. 

I next note this as a concent-ated sorrow—she 
for whom Jairus had come to the feet of Jesus 
was an only daughter. Thi: sorrow, though 
mingled, was not diffused ; it sayoured much of an 
essence—an essence of woe. If the only daughter 
went, then all was gone. This woe was well de- 
fined indeed. And in this aspact of it, it found 
its fittest place at Jesus’s feet. His own course of 
sorrow was well defined enough; he was con- 
tinually coming into contact vith facts, often in 
relation to his own closest disciples and friends. 
which grieved him; he could have well-c:uned 
feeling for well-defined trial. 

Let us remember this, for we are often thinking 
that our particular trial is infinitely more to us 
than it is to Christ; that he does not see it to be 
as large as it really is; that he cannot feel it as we 
feel it, or understand it as we do; that his sym- 
pathies are so scattered and <iffused, he cannot 
gather them into the focus of our one grief. Jesus 
can gather in the rays of his sympathy on one 
point, until he makes it glow and burn with a 
light and heat of love. 

We must not, then, fear being intrusive, or say, 
“Why should I think that my scrrow, which is so 
great to me, should be great to him?” He will 
recognise it as being what it is to us. Even if 
it be an exaggerated sorrow—made so from our 
nervousness, still to us it is real, and therefore it 
is so to him. 

An “only daughter ;” here is a centre, a pivot, 
something around which the dried-up heart would 
grind in days and nights of sorrow. 

And are there not some hearts which have 


also to be eased: 





unoiled centres of sorrow, around which they 
|unceasingly grind? ‘They perform the one dull 
;round of grief—the eye so fixed on one central 
| point, that it soon becomes incapable of taking in 
‘anything else. Let it be brought to the feet of 
| Jesus, that is the only place for dealing with 
| sorrow like this. Remember the picture painted 
| for you here—it is that of one deep su-ferer, about 
| one sorrow, before one Helper! 

We must glance at one more aspect of this 
sorrow. It was comprehensive. Like all, or almost 


| 
| 
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all those connected with death, it took in a past 
and a future. Oh! the wide-spreading compre- 
hensiveness of death—that circle with so sharp 
and well-defined a point for a centre, with so large 
and all-embracing a sweep for a circumference. 
Jairus brought 2 past to the feet of Jesus—a 
past full of endearment. For twelve years this 
child had been creeping around his heart, ever 


budding, ever throwing out fresh tendrils, which | 


found their clinging place around that heart. For 


twelve years had she nestled inside it, so that his | 
very life was as it were the enfolding of another. | 
It may be that, father with child, and child with | 


father, they mingled their lives together. Perhaps, 
this only daughte> had helped to keep this father 
fresh and young, by the sweet unconscious ministry 


of youth—for chilcren minister to us by their toys, | 


and laughter, and the fresh dew upon their early 


morning life; perhaps, he had often sat, and with | 
sweet contentment watched the mother being re- | 


produced in the child; who knows into what 
depths this “perhaps” will travel, if we let it go 
forth unrestricted into twelve years’ life with an 
only child? It is said that fathers love their girls 
the most, and mothers their sons; and whatever 
pecu.iarities of affection may exist, it is beautiful 
to see how Jesus meets such sorrow, for he raised 
Jarius’s only daughter, and the widow of Nain’s 
only son. He uot only gave them back their all, 
but a peculiar all; and, doubtless, he knew that 
he was doing so, for he is delicately skilled in the 
peculiarities of grief. 

It was with such a past—a past with a great 


circle, and that crowded with the imagery of love, | 


that Jairus the father fell at Jesus’s feet. But that 
was not all. He knows little of death sorrow who 
imagines that it is all connected with the past. 
Far from it. The death sorrow is a standpoint 
upon life’s road with a past brightly peopled, with 
a future darkly blank. 

I bear in mind the almost indignation with 


which a friend of mine, advanced in the life of | 


faith, received a letter on her husband’s death 
condoling with her on her “misery.” To her, full 
of Christian hope, and well knowing that God had 
yet for her a life to be lived for him, full also of all 
the consolations that the Gospel can give, the word 
was out of place—she felt it was a wrong to God; 


but consolations like these, certainly those high | 


ones of the Gospel, this ruler had not; and so we 
may ponder how blank and void, how unseasoned 
and lustreless, was that prospect which now lay 
before him. 

The father had probably looked forward to 
much; he had day-dreamings of what that girl 
would be to him in his old age; a father’s heart 
had often taken to love’s speculations, and built 
castles in the air, which now lay ruined at his 


feet—ruined, not by slow decay of time, but as it | 


| were by a lightning flash. The girl was thep 
| dying—to all intents and purposes dead, unless 
| Jesus would come at once and help; and Jairys 
| embodying in himself these varied forms of sorroy 
-—the mingled, the concentrated, and the compre. 
| hensive—fell with them all at Jesus’s feet. 

| Up to the present, we have seen Jairus only as q 
father; but the narrative brings him before us jy 
another character also—we are told he was “a ruler 
of the synagogue.” And it is important to note 
this with reference to our present subject, “the 
feet of Jesus:” a ruler of the synagogue, a great 
| man, is before the One who was called the carpen- 
| ter’s son, and at his feet. 

True need brings us very low. It brought 
down that ruler; it has done the same to many 
since. The rich, the honoured, the intellectual 
have been brought there. They might have ques. 
tioned with Jesus, and admired him, and said, 
“Thou art a teacher come from God,” and con. 
| tinued just as they were; but nothing save a deep 
| sense of need would bring them to the feet of 
Jesus. 

All adventitious circumstances—all rank, riches, 
| intellect, are swept away before the avalanche of 
| urgent and tremendous need. Oh! how small 
_ these things seem in the presence of overwhelm- 
ing need—especially when they come on the plat- 
form on which Death is already standing. That 
form makes an impertinence of them all. Our 
fancied personal importance becomes nothing 
there. 

“A ruler” at Jesus’s feet was a triumph of 
reality. And whither have we been brought, and 
| what has “ the real” done for us, or rather, with us? 
| For there is a great difference between these two. 
Something must be done with us, before any- 
thing is done for us; we must be brought to the 
| feet of Jesus, there to receive a life gift—a gift, 
| which shall be a victory over death. 

Let us take one more thought before we close 
this chapter. When this ruler was at Jesus's feet 
{he “besought him that he would come into his 
| house: for he had one only daughter, twelve years 
| of age, and she lay a-dying.” 
| The father invited Jesus to come into the very 
| place and scene and home of sorrow. Into the 
| place so lately instinct with joy, but which was 
now stilled; into the recesses of home life where 
everything which was associated with his depart- 
ing joy lay around, there the ruler of the syna- 
gogue would bring him who was in truth a higher 
ruler than himself, for he had power even over 
| death. 
| We do not like the world or outsiders to see 
| our deepest and most sacred sorrow, especially 
' when it is fresh; but if our heart has apprehended 
Jesus aright, we shall be ready to ask him. His 
will ke no look of curiosity, no cold taking in of 
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A creature of a day; 
They doubted if a heart could be 
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circumstances in which he has no interest; where- 
ever he comes, whenever he speaks or looks, it is 
always with a purpose. 

And let us be circumstantial in the 
sorrow. Jairus told the Lord that he had one 
only daughter, and that she was twelve years old, 
and that she lay a-dying. All that he said would 
be helpful towards exciting Jesus’s interest and 
moving his pity; which perhaps he, who knew 
not Jesus’s heart fully, would have thought neces- 
We know that for this purpose it is not 


sary. 


THE LILAC-T 


i; 
"AlN DER the lilac-tree she stood, 
In happy days gone by— 
Days that I may not, if I would, 
Regret by e’en a sigh. 





II. 
A thoughtless, gleeful child was she— 
A creature of a day ; 
They doubted if a heart could be 
In anything so gay. 


III. 

The sunbeams sparkled in her hair, 
Her eyes were bright and wild ; 
What dreamed of sorrow or of care 

This merry, wilful child ? 


IV 
But years passed on, and with them grew 
The child to womanhood ; 
This time the earth was wet with dew 
As ’neath that tree she stood. 


Vv. 
A consciousness had come at last, 
Never to pass away ; 
And like a garment round her cast, 
Reserve grew day by day. 
vI. 
For with the growing hours had grown 
A sense of that within 


detail of our | 


a 
needed ; still it 1s a good thing to enter into par. 
ticulars with the Lord. It is treating him with 
confidence; the very feeling that he will be inte 
rested is honouring to him. Every particular that 
we bring before him, he will note, and act with 
reference to it too. 

So then, when we analyse this sorrow of the 
ruler, we see that there was enough to bring him 
(ruler though he was) to the place where we find 
him—the place for every reader of these lines, in 





all sorrowful times—‘“ the feet of Jesus.” 


REE. 


That forceth each to live alone, 
Apart from e’en his kin. 


vil. 
And still they deemed she had no heart, 
And still they thought her ¢éold ; 
And why she standeth there apart 
Not one could then have told. 


VIII. 
In dull grey tints of deep repose 
Around her Nature lay ; 
And while the moon above her rose, 
| She gazed her soul away. 


Ix. 
In Nature she would find a friend 
To soothe and sympathise ; 
A comforter that He would send— 
Her Father in the skies. 


And daily to her life there came 
A sense of soothing calm ; 

For ever on her soul the same 
Was Nature’s magic charm. 


xI. 
And when the lilac flowered once more, 
She never there did stray ; 
And e’en before its bloom was o’er 
She softly passed away. 


| 
| : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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WINNIE’S 
CHAPTER I, 
aa)| LESS me, Miss Winnie! what are you 


J 







|| doing up there ?” 








| << The speaker was a middle-aged 
woman, with the dress and appear- 


ance of a respectable servant, and her 
question was addressed to a slight, graceful-looking 
girl im mourning, who stood on 


>? 


the top of a step- 





PROMISE. 


| ladder, the sleeves of her black dress carefully tucked 
above her elbows, and one of her small hands holding 
; 2 hammer, of which she had been making diligent 
She looked down with a smile, and began te 
descend as she replied— 

“Just knocking in a few nails to hang up Lettie’s 
drawings, and I think I’ve managed first-rate. 
Susan, you don’t know the variety of my occupa- 


/ use. 
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petits 
tions, even carpentering among the rest. Mamma 
thinks me dreadfully unladylike. But tell me, how 
do you like our room; does it look comfortable ?’ 

This was asked as she put her hand into the 


’ 


friendly clasp that was waiting to receive it. The 
woman whe had paid her this unexpected visit was 
one of the oldest and most trusted of her dead 
father’s servants. 

“ Comfortable enough, Miss Winnie, and tells how 
hard you have been working; but I can’t bear to see 
it, for I know what little thanks you will get from 
them.” 

“Never mind, Susan, I shall have thanks enough 
in knowing that I have done my best in trying to 
make things as pleasant as Ican. You know it isa 
hard reverse for mamma.” 

“No harder than for you, Miss Winnie.” 

“ But I seem better able to bear it, Susan. I want 
to have everything ready, as they come io their new 
home for the first time to-day.” 

“Can I help you, miss? I have a little time to 
myself this afternoon.” 

The young girl reflected a moment, then said 
eagerly, “‘ Yes, Susan, you can help me to put up 
the window curtains. They are the scarlet ones that 
used to hang in our back drawing-room, you re- 
member.” 

As she spoke, Winnie Delford bustled about the 
room, her sweet face full of the purpose for which 
she seemed to live—to make others happy. It was 
only a few months since her father had been declared 
bankrupt, ruined by a succession of heavy business 
losses, and the failure of several disastrous specula- 
tis in which he had engaged with the idea of 
repairing his broken fortunes. Utterly prostrated 
by the blow which had fallen upon him, he sank 
under the struggle, and died after a short illness. 
Mr. Delford had been twice married. His first wife, 
a gentle young creature, had faded early, leaving 
behind a little baby-giri Winnie, who had grown 
up to be the joy of her fathey’s life. 
never a favourite with the second Mrs. Delford, who 
was secretly jealous of the love which her step- 
daughter won from all except herself. In was only 
in the dark days. when the comforts of their pretty 
villa were exchanged for lodgings and the hard reali- 
ties of life began to press upon them, only then that 
Winnie’s practical worth was recognised. By a sort 
of silent agreement the family burden was transferred 
tc her, and all leaned upon her, from the weak, selfish 


3ut she was 


woman who fretted away her days in complaints and 
reproachful reflections against the dead husband’s 
memory, to each of her helpless, ill-trained girls. 
This was the position of affairs on the day that the 
old servant surprised Winnie Delford in the midst 
ot her preparations tor the reception of the rest. 
Honest Susan nearly choked with indignation when 
she learned that the widow and her daughters were 


nursing their wounded feelings at the house of a , 


| all her life. 





friend, leaving poor self-denying Winnie tc exhaust 


herself in their service. 


CHAPTER II. 
“AND this is what your father’s imprudence has 
reduced us to!” sighed Mrs. Delford, looking dis- 
contentedly round the little parlour and throwing 
herself into the easy chair placed for her by the 
fire. Miss Lavinia followed her mother’s example, 
fretted over the want of space and the shabby neigh- 
bourhood, adding that she did not know how she 
could bring herself to live there. Lettie, with some 
sense of justice, put in quickly— 

“But Winnie has made everything very nice. I 
don’t know what we should have done without her.” 

Mrs. Delford gave her a reproving glance as she 
said, with an expressive shrug of the shoulders, 
“ That last remark was not called for, Lettie.” 

Then she subsided into gloomy silence for the 
rest of the afternoon. It was clear that she had 
determined not to be pleased or even satisfied with 
what had been done. 

Winnie prepared tea, of which her stepmother 
partook with excellent appetite, though she made 
irritating complaints about the toast and the quality 
of the tea, and wound up with the usual lament 
about their altered circumstances, 

Before the day was over, Lettie, who was Winnie’s 
favourite, rebelled a second time in her defence. 
This was to her sister Lavinia. 

“Here is Winnie working like a common servant. 
It strikes me that mamma and all of us are too 
hard upon her.” 

Miss Lavinia gave a sharp retort. 

“Why need you trouble about it if she does not? 
Mamma says that kind of work suits her, and she 
seems as much at home as if she had been used to it 
You know that Winnie is not sensitive 
nor refined.” 

“ Tknow nothing about it, but I think it a blessing 
that she is what she is;” and Lettie shut down the 
lid of her workbox with a defiant snap. 

At that moment poor Winnie sat by her bedside in 
the dark crying over the memory of her father and 
the empty desolation which had come to her with 
his death, grieving too at the failure of her efforts. 
She had been so brave and hopeful, hiding her own 
deeper sorrow in the attempt to lighten theirs, and 
paying out the wealth of her rich heart in countless 
little sacrifices that were received without thanks or 
But it was not for long that she thus 
gave way. ‘True to the fine nature that was in 
her, she dried the tears in her soft eyes and was 
ready for the next call that might be made upon her, 

The Delfords had been some months in their new 
home. Acting out her idea of practical usefulness, 
Winnie had sought and obtained pupils for music 
and drawing, in which she was assisted by her 


recognition. 
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favourite sister, Lettie. Mrs. Delford still refused 


to be reconciled to their altered lot, and her daughter | 


Lavinia faithfully copied her discontent. This young 


lady burst in upon her mother one evening when the | 


rest were out, saying excitedly— 

“T have news for you, mamma. Frank Charlton 
is coming home for good, and they say he will be 
rich. Some relative has died and left him a 
fortune.” 

“Indeed, my dear. 
always liked Frank Charlton. 
of this ?” 

“Yes, I believe so. But that 
mamma, I want to ask you if there is any truth in 
that absurd story about a former liking between 
those two?” 

“Yes; there might have been a little on Winnie’s 
side, but I hope she will have the good sense to 
forget that now, for of course she could not expect 


I am glad to hear it. I 
Does Winnie know 


reminds me, 


a young man like Frank Charlton to make choice of | 


her. Do you know, my dear, I used to fancy before 
he went away that he rather admired you ?” 

Lavinia looked conscious, and tried to obtain a 
view of herself in the mantel-glass as she simpered, 
“Really, mamma, what an idea! You know I am 
three years younger than Winnie.” 

“That is of very little consequence,” Mrs. Delford 
replied earnestly. 


make the best of any chance that may be thrown in 
your way. Now, with respect to Mr. Charlton, is 
there any reason why you should not try to win 
him ?” 

“None, mamma. 
Ihave seen. But suppose Winnie should——” 

Her mother interrupted. ‘ Leave me to manage 
Winnie. If she is led to believe that you and Frank 


care for each other, I know well that she is not | 


the girl to come between you; besides, if it is needful 
I can get her to promise not to encourage him as a 
suitor.” 

This was the beginning of the plot against Winnie’s 
happiness. 





CHAPTER III. 
FRANK CHARLTON was the son of an old friend of 
Mr. Delford, to whose guardianship he had been 
left on the death of his father. 
generous, high-principled young man, pushing his 
way in life with untiring energy and industry, which 
had not failed to win their reward. He held a 
situation of high trust in a first-class mercantile 
firm, and at the time of Mr. Delford’s death he was 
abroad conducting some important business for his 
employers connected with the foreign branch of their 
house. It was during his absence that the death 
of a rich uncle of his mother brought a material 
change in his worldly prospects. We have seen how 
the news of his good fortune had preceded his 


“My dear child, you know I have | 
only your interest at heart when I aevise you to | 


I like him better than any one | 


He grew up a | 





return. There had been a boy-and-girl friendship 

between himself and Winnie Delford, which in later 

years seemed likely to ripen into something warmer, 

But this was not known, for love had never broken 

| the seal of silence, and they had parted, with every- 
thing unspoken between them. Yet Frank had taken 
one memory, a fair face, with large, earnest eyes, 
that constantly abided with him. It was then he 

| made the discovery that his life’s happiness depended 
upon Winnie. 

On his return to England he was inexpressibly 
shocked to hear of the sad reverses which had fallen 
on the Delford family, and lost no time in showing 
his sympathy with the bereaved ones. The fre- 
quency of his visits realised some of Mrs. Delford’s 
anticipations. By her management he was always 
prevented meeting Winnie alone. She contrived 
that the girl should be busily engaged when he 

| called, and it was invariably Lavinia who supplied 
her sister’s place. ‘The mother had set her heart 
| upon her daughter’s marriage with Frank Charlton, 
; and had become unscrupulous as to the means em- 
| ployed to bring about the desired end. 
| There was a change in the treatment of her step- 
daughter. She was less exacting, and her manner 
showed more kindness and consideration. Winnie’s 
| heart warmed towards her in her gratitude, and she 
redoubled her exertions for the family benefit. 

Three months had passed since Frank Charlton’s 
return, and there had been no explanation between 
himself and Winnie. It was after one of his visits 
that Mrs. Delford ventured to say in confidence to 
the young girl— 

“ My dear Winnie, I am so glad to find that you 
| have not encouraged any foolish ideas about Frank 
| Charlton. It would have made it so painful now 
for you to meet him merely as a friend,” adding 
with a meaning smile, “and in a little time perhaps 

a brother-in-law.” 
| Winnie bent lower over her work. Mrs. Delford 
watched her closely, and after a pause resumed in an 
altered tone, “But after all, young men are so fickle. 
Winnie, tell me, if anything should occur—I mean, if 
any coldness were to divide Frank and Lavinia, and 
| he were to transfer his attentions from you, would you 
| show a becoming spirit and resent it as a wrong to 


| 


| your sister P” 
“Certainly, mamma,” 
| quivering lips. 

“I know your word may be relied on, Winnie; 
will you give me a promise?” 

“Yes,” faltered the girl, looking up in surprise 
at the unexpected question, though as yet she had 
| no suspicion of the truth. Mrs. Delford was satis- 

fied that so far she had gained her point. 
* * * * * * 

“At last, Winnie. It is for this I have waited 
and watched.” 

The speaker was Frank Charlton. 


Winnie answered, with 
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sight of Winnie Delford coming down the steps of a 
house, and had hurriedly followed as she passed 
round the square. She had given her last music 
lesson for the day, and was on her way home. She 
started and turned, her face flushing at the un- 
expected encounter, and her heart throbbing wildly. 
She was thinking of her stepmother’s hints about 
Lavinia and the promise which she had given. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Charlton, I am surprised that 
you should address such words to me.” 


Her voice had a peculiar ring which he did not 


understand any more than her manner, which was 
constrained and unlike herself. 

“You must hear what I have to say, Winnie,” he 
began, in strong agitation. “There is something 
wrong between us—something to be explained, and 
one or two questions to be asked and answered.” 

Winnie replied coldly, but he saw that she was 
trembling, “I don’t understand this, Mr. Charlton. I 
claim no explanation from you, but I require you 
to remember what is due to my sister Lavinia.” 

“Your sister Lavinia,’ Frank repeated, opening 
his blue eyes in astonishment. ‘“ Winnie, I begin to 
see that you are labouring under some mistake.” 

Winnie could never tell how it came to pass that, 
in the face of the resolutions which her wounded 
feelings led her to make, she had allowed Frank to 
read all her simple heart, and the grief which had 
been choking within it from the time she believed 
him to have ceased to care for her. He drew from 
her the truth, in spite of her reluctance to implicate 
Mrs. Delford, and his shrewd, practical sense was 
not slow to penetrate the motives which had actuated 
her stepmother. 

“We have nearly been victims of a plot which might 
have wrecked our happiness for life; but it is over 


now, my darling. With regard to your sister Lavinia, 
my conscience is quite clear, for my love has never 
wavered from you for a single hour. But I take 
blame to myself for not putting matters right by 
speaking my mind before ; a little frankness would 
have saved all this.” 

When they separated he declared his intention 
of seeing Mrs. Delford on the morrow. Winnie 
looked a little apprehensive. 

“ But my promise, Frank.” 

“Do not fear, Winnie, a promise given under such 
circumstances cannot be held binding. Leave all to 
me. When I have seen Mrs. Delford she will be 
glad to release you from it, and to forget that she 
ever induced you to make it.” 

“Dear Frank, you will not be rash or severe. 
Remember she is my father’s widow.” 

“Yes, Winnie, I will remember, and for your sake 
try to be as charitable towards her as I can.” 

It was as Frank predicted; when Mrs. Delford 
found how matters stood between the lovers whom 
she had tried to keep apart, she was glad to conceal 
her chagrin and mortification in well-feigned sur- 
prise at the announcement. It was her only dignified 
She knew well that Frank’s attentions to 
Lavinia had never advanced beyond ordinary polite- 
ness, and that the story of his regard for her had 
been merely a delusion invented by herself to practice 
upon Winnie. 

If the young lady suffered any disappointment, it 
was quickly lost in the society of a new admirer 
whom she had met at the house of a friend. So 
far all seemed amicably arranged, but Frank Charlton 
was so anxious to withdraw Winnie from the influence 
of her stepmother that he never rested until he had 
induced her to fix an early day for their marriage. 


course. 
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,UT mind, it is to be a secret.” 

“Oh yes! it would never do to tell 
any one.” 
| ‘But would that be right?” 
“Of course it would. Don’t you see 
that if papa heard about it he might forbid us to go? 
But if he knows nothing of our plan, he can’t forbid 
us to carry it out, and we shall be quite justified in 
doing what we like.” 

The utterer of this rather doubtful piece of morality 
was Reginald Tracy, a tall, handsome boy of twelve, 
with a broad open brow, mischievous dark eyes, and 
an unbounded influence over the small audience, 
Consisting of his sister Kate, a year younger than 
himself, his brother Frank, and little Nellie—to 
whom he had just preposed an enterprise of enchant- 
ing adventure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy had taken lodgings for the 








| summer holidays near the sea-side, and Reginald, in 


| rambling over the ruins of an old castle not far from 
| the sea-shore, had discovered under a heap of stones 
| and other rubbish a trap-door, which, after sundry 

vigorous tugs, he had succeeded in opening. Narrow, 
| winding stairs, leading under ground, had then dis- 


closed themselves. 
| ‘I wonder where the passage leads to,” said Kate, 
meditatively. 

“T will tell you,” said Frank, a precocious urchin 
of eight years old, deep in old-world lore; “it leads 
to the hall of treasure, and 1s guarded by a griffin 
with an enchanted sword.” 

Reginald and Kate laughed; they were accustomed 
to Frank’s romances. 

The precocious little student had often been dis- 
covered in their father’s library, curled up in the 
largest arm-chair in the room, his chin supported oz 











his tiny hands, his elbows propped upon his knees, 


wrinkling his brow over a ponderous folio not much | 


smaller than himself. 
“TI will tell you,” said Frank again, nowise 
daunted by the laugh, “ there was once a beautiful 
lady——” 
And Frank began to “ spin his yarn,” 
called it, and a marvellous romance 


it was, con- 


taining all the impossibilitics of which he had ever | 


read in the olden legends, connected in a hazy but 
imposing way with the fortunes of his hero and 
heroine. 
As the 

ld whispered to Kate, “ Papa and mamma are 


2 


Regin 


2! ’ | 
going to spend the day at General Harman’s to- | 


he | 


+ 
t 


morrow, and we can explore the mystery of 
id a 


underground passage.” 


Kate squeezed her brother’s hand in reply, and | 


went to bed, where she dreamed of the hall of treasure 
till morning. 
“We are going down to the sea-shore, nurse,” 


cried Reginald, bursting into the nursery as soon as 


Mr. 
* Come along, Kate ; come, Frank.” 


and Mrs. Tracy had started for their visit. 


“Tf you are going to the shore, Master Reginald,” | 


said the pleasant voice of Nurse Turner, who had 
been in the family since Reginald was a baby, 
“will you please take Miss Nellie with you? I 
have got some work to do for your mamma, and 
can’t well take her out myself.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Reginald, extremely disgusted 
at this uslooked-for addition to the party. 


“For shame, sir!” exclaimed nurse, indignantly ; 


but she was interrupted by little Nellie. 


c ee ” 
“Oh, pease take me, Reggie, 


forward with an eagerness that nearly overbalanced 


her; “I'll be so dood.” 


” 


“Do let her come,” whispered Kate, entreatingly, 


10ved by her pleading face; “we can easily carry 
if sh 


Qn 
her if she gets tired ; she is as light as a feather.” 


“Very well,” said Reginald, rather ungraciously; 
“ only don’t be an hour putting on her hat.” 
* You will take care she don’t go into no danger, 
*,’ said nurse, a little suspiciously, as she yielded 


girl i 


i 

he little ¢ 
} 

I 


said as he left the children in your 





“ All right,” said the boy, impatiently, silencing | 


the slight qualm of conscience caused by this repe- 
tition of his father’s parting words with the reflection 


goin 


that there could be no harm in what they were 
to do. 
“ Wha 


vere alone ; 


+o 


va 


“és 


we are sure to have lots of climbing, 
and what are we to with her then ?” 

“Never mind,” said Katie, good-naturedly, “we 
can help her over any difficult places, and I am sure 
she will enjoy it, won’t you, Nellie 
“Ess,” said the little thing, confidently, as she 


9” 
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as Reginald | 


children were going up-stairs that night, | 


she cried, toddling | 


4 ; } “é 
nto his charge; “you know how | 


o 
ot 


sell!” grumbled Reggie, as soon as they | 











' trotted along by their side, swiiging Katie’s hand to 
and fro in high glee. 

| She had not the slightest idea of what she wag 
assenting to, but was quite sure that to go anywhere 
with her “big brother” and sister must be supremely 
| delightful. 

“Here we are!” cried Reginald, at last. « Help 
me to clear away these stones, Frank. I thought I 
had better cover over the trap-door again for fear 
Now, Kate, if you will 

lift Nellie on to my back, I will take care of her, 
| Put your arms round my neck, little one, and mind 
you hold fast. Oh! keep still, youngster, or you 
will be off!”’ for Miss Nellie, after nearly throttling 
her brother with her fat little arms in the first 
instance, had next proceeded to testify her satisfac. 


some one else should find it. 


| tion with her position by jumping up and down on 
his back, and drumming on his shoulder with her 
| small fists. 
Reginald was excited and important, and spoke 
| very fast and authoritatively. 
“T will go first with the light, and you can bring 
/up the rear, Frank. You had better tuck up your 
dress, Kate; you girls are so afraid of soiling your 
clothes, and these steps aren’t particularly clean.” 
Kate made a grimace as she looked down into the 
dark, uninviting hole; but she was accustomed to 
Regaie’s lead, wherever that erratic young 


follow 
gentleman might choose to conduct her, so she tucked 
up her dress and prepared to obey his orders without 
remonstrance. Frank followed, with a solemn look 
of expectation on his old-fashioned face that pro- 
voked Katie’s mirth. 

| I wonder if he really expects to see a griffin,” she 


whispered to Reggie, with a quiet laugh of amused 
curiosity. 
No one knew how far he believed in his own 


was not in the habit 
of giving any one a clue to his thoughts. 

| Reginald did not reply; the stairs were dark, 
| steep, and winding—broken, too, in many places, and 
| entailing a careful picking of steps; with Nellie on 
his back, and the light in his hand, he was too 


romances; and Master Frank 


thoroughly occupied for idle remarks. 

The descent was at length accomplished, and the 
children stood still awhile to recover breath and 
accustom their eyes to the gloom. The darkness 
and the utter silence, broken only by the drip, drip 
of the cold, dank moisture from above, awed them, 
and involuntarily they spoke in whispers. 

The passage seemed to have been hewn out of the 
|rocks, and in many places rude pillars were left to 
support the roof. In old days it had been used for 
victualling the castle in time of siege, having an 
outlet on the sca. Once, tradition said, a traitor 

had by its means introduced the enemy into the very 
centre of the astonished garrison, thus effecting by 
_ stratagem what foree had been unable to accomplish. 
But this was long ago; few now remembered the 
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existence of the secret passage, and the castle, re- 
puted to be haunted, was avoided by the country 


people even in the day-time. 

“Now for our exploration !”’ exclaimed Reginald, 
starting up, and shaking off with a visible effort the 
fecling of awe that had impressed even his bold 
spirit. 

“Keep close to me, all of you, and look out where 
you go.” 

Once in motion, they soon recovered their wonted 
spirits, and, by a natural reaction, became almost 
extravagantly gay, singing catches as they tramped 
over the rough stones, shouting to try the echo, and 
talking and laughing at the top of their voices. 

“Tsay, Reggie,” said Katie, in some alarm, after 
they had proceeded about half a mile, “shall you 
know the way back? There have been so many 
turns and windings that I feel quite puzzled.” 

“It’s all right,” replied her brother, cheerily ; “I 
have a bit of chalk in my hand, and have marked the 
turns as we went along. The passage seems widen- 
We shall come to ycur hall of treasure 
soon, Frank. Hullo——” 

He had stumbled against an unexpected angle 


ing here. 


while turning his head to speak to his brother, and, 
in the effort he made to regain his balance, the 
candle fell from his hand, hissed and spluttered in a 
pool of water, and they were left in total darkness. 

Little Nellie broke into a low, sobbing wail, and 
Kate felt the blood leave her cheeks and lips. 

“No need for alarm,” said Reggie, with an attempt 
at 2 laugh; “Frank has another candle. Hand it 
over here, old boy.” 

“Here it is,’ said Frank, in his usual cool, me- 
thodical voice; “‘ but you didn’t give me the matches ; 
I suppose you have them.” 

“Of course,’ said his brother, sharply; but, in 
spite of himself, his voice trembled a little. A sudden 
misgiving seized him, and he turned out his pockets 
with hands that shook in their eagerness. The 
search was unavailing ; the match-box was nowhere 
to be found. 

“Katie! Frank!” 
he in vain attempted to render steady, “if you have 


he exclaimed, in a tone that 


been playing me a trick, don’t keep it up any 
longer; this is no time for fun. Have you hidden 
the matches ?” 
“You know we have not,’ 
He knew it only too well. 
the box out of my pocket,” he said, biting his lips to 


said Katie, sadly. 
“T must have dropped 


keep back a groan as the thought of their danger broke 
irresistibly upon him; “if we feel about a little we 
may find them.” 

A vain hope, as a few minutes of unsuccessful 
groping on their hands and knees convinced them. 
Their next move was to endeavour to retrace their 
steps; but the turns and windings by which they 
had come were innumerable. 





In their search for the | 
matches they had strayed from the place they were | till a wailing cry from Nellie that she was “so 


In the total 
darkness they knew not whether they were advancing 
or receding, and after an hour’s fruitless wandering, 
during which they stumbled blindly. over rough 
stones and bruised themselves against sharp angles 
and corners, they were forced to desist from sheer 
weariness and inability to proceed. 

Reginald sank despairingly on the ground and buried 
Kate took little Nellie, who 
was sobbing bitterly with fright and fatigue, on her 
lap, and tried to hush her to sleep. Frank leaned 
moodily against a pillar and reflected. That small 
philosopher took the matter more coolly than any of 
them; he had neither the keen self-reproach of 
Reginald, nor Kate’s tender-hearted anxiety for little 
Nellie; moreover, he had a comfortable theory that 
everthing came right in the end, and had no doubt 
they would get out of their present predicament 


in when the candle was extinguished. 


his head in his arms. 


somehow. 

“TI say, Reggie,” he said abruptly, “don’t you 
think papa will send in search of us when he comes 
back from General Harman’s, and finds us gone ?” 

“How can he,” replied Reginald, impatiently, 
“when no one at home knows where we went? He'll 
think we are drowned in the sea, most likely.” 

Reginald spoke savagely, to hide the misery he 
really felt. It angered him to hear Frank coolly 
discussing chances that he had already turned over 
in his brain a thousand times, and dismissed as 
hopeless. 

3ut when they see the trap-door open they might 
guess,” persisted Frank, in his quiet, pertinacious 
way 

“Asif you did not know as well as I do that not 
a soul ever goes near the castle if he can help it; so 
how should they see the trap-door? Don’t be a 
goose, Frank!” retorted his brether. 

Frank grunted and relapsed into silence. Even 
his slow brain was beginning to take in the extent 
of their danger, and the prospect was not agreeable. 
As for Katie—gentle, loving Katie—she groaned 
inwardly as she thought of her mother’s face of 
anguish when she should be met by the tidings that 
her children were missing. Perhaps it was the 
remembrance of her mother that suggested the 
thought which prompted her next words. 

“ Reggie,” she whispered, sliding her fingers into 
his cold, damp hand, “shall we pray for help?” 

“You may,’ said Reginald, despairingly; but 
when Kate knelt 
together, began to say, “Our Father which art in 


Sat 


down, and folding her hands 


heaven,” involuntarily he, too, assumed the same 
reverent posture and joined in the prayer. Never 
before had he said so heartily, “deliver us from 
evil,” or felt se keenly the force of the words, “lead 
us not into temptation.” 

They all felt a little comforted after this simple 
act of devotion, and remained silent for some time, 
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hungry,” woke them afresh to the reality of their 
position. 

None of them could ever very well remember how 
they spent the rest of that day. Sometimes they 


stumbled blindly on seeking for an outlet; sometimes | 


they crouched on the ground in despair; but their 
after memories were all hazy and indistinct like the 
recollections of some hideous nightmare. 


Katie was scarcely conscious of the gnawings of | 


hunger which had tormented her so cruelly during 
the earlier part of the day; nor of Nellie, who was 
lying on her lap moaning in uneasy slumber. A 


cold numbness was stealing over her, and she was | 


wondering vaguely if this was death, when from afar 
a faint glimmer fell on Reggie’s aching eyeballs, 
and he heard the echo of distant shouts. 

“ Katie! Katie!” he exclaimed, with a great cry 
that rang 
“we are saved !” 

Then springing forward, “Hullo!” he shouted, 


with all the strength of rekindled hope, and “hullo!” | 


was echoed back by friendly voices. 

Frank and Reginald now kept up a succession of 
shouts till their rescuers were guided to the place 
where they were. Foremost was Mr. Tracy, pale 
and agitated. 


Katie threw herself into his arms with a burst of | 


hysterical weepin ». 

“My poor darling!” he exclaimed, pressing her 
passionately in his embrace. “Boy,” he added, 
turning to Reginald with momentary sternness in 
tone and aspect, “ your mother has suffered terribly.” 

But at the sight of Reginald’s haggard cheeks and 
bloodshot eyes the father’s face softened, and he laid 
his hand with a gesture of forgiveness on the boy’s 
shoulder. “I thought my children were lost to me 
for ever,” he said, in a tone of deep though stifled 
emotion, that struck a keener pang of self-reproach 
to Reginald’s heart than any he had yet felt. He 
had never realised before how much his father loved 
them. 

Frank was the first who felt sufficient curiosity to 
ask by what clue they had been discovered. 


“We found this,” said Mr. Tracy, holding up a | 


little silk neckerchief of Kate’s, “not far from the 
castle, which first gave me the idea that you might 


strangely through the echoing cavern, | 


a 
be here. Once we saw the open trap-door and the 
flight of steps, our task was easy; but I shall never 
forget my throb of thankfulness when Reggie's 
answering shout assured me you were yet alive,” 

“Papa,” said Reginald, when the rest of the 
unfortunate little adventurers were safely stowed 
away in their warm beds, “ it was all my fault, [ 
led the others into it, and I deserve any punishment 
you may inflict on me; but indeed, indeed I neve 
meant to cause so much sorrow.” 

“TI do not intend to punish you, Reginald,” said 
his father, kindly; “ you have suffered quite enough 
as it is, and have had a useful lesson on the danger 
of following your own way, and the troubles that may 
result from want of thought. I think,” he added with 
|a smile, “that another time you will not be g 





{ anxious for the honour of a secret.” 


“No, indeed,” said Reggie, heartily ; “I have had 
| enough of secrets for the rest of my life.” 
M. L, B. K. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
62. In Isa, xxvi. 3, the marginal reading for “ ever- 
This title seems 
to be founded on a passage in the Pentateuch, 

63. A narrative peculiar to St. Mark’s Gospel has 
| been conjectured to refer to the evangelist himself. 

64. Two animals might be eaten for the passover. 

65. The title “Son of man,” as applied to Christ, 
is only once used in the Old Testament. 

66. On two occasions the lowliness of the family 
is pleaded as an excuse for not undertaking a com- 
mission. 


| lasting strength” is Rock of Ages. 


Give them. 
67. Where is “writing” first mentioned as a 
means of intercommunication ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 224. 
46. “The whole world lieth wickedness” 
(1 John v. 19). 
47, Compare Gen. ii. 24 with Matt. xix. 5, where 
the same expression is in the former case attributed 


in 


| to Adam, and in the latter to God. 


48, “All things must be fulfilled, which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the psalms, concerning me” (Luke xxiv. 44), 





A MORNING HYMN. 


-eq)IND God, who watch hast kept 
Ike Above me while I slept, 

a Who heard my evening prayer, 
And took me to Thy care, 
Shall my small lips be dumb 
Now a new day has come ? 


Waking, to Thee I pray, 
Guard me through this new day, 
That all I do may be 





Such as Thou, God, wouldst see ; 
Oh, hear my childish prayer ! 
Have me in Thy dear care! 


Let me by Thee be taught 

Kind act, and word, and thought! 
Make me obedient, mild, 

A loving, gentle child, 


One in whom all may see 
A heart made good by Thee. 








